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How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproots of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect. repent, 

By fiction’s softer biandishment. 








THE BLIND BOY. 


In one of those short and brilliant nights peculi- 
ar to Norway, a small hamlet near its coast was 
disturbed by the arrival of a stranger. At a spot 
so wild and unfrequented, the Norwegian govern- 
ment had not thought fit to provide any house of 
accommodation for travellers, but tiie pastor’s re- 
sidence was easily found. ‘Thorsen, though his 
hut hardly afforded room for hs own numerous 
family, gave ready admission even to an unknown 
guest, and placed before him the remains of a 
dried torsk-fish, a thrush, and a loaf composed of 
oatmeal mixed with fir-bark. ‘To this coarse but 
hospitable banquet the traveller seated himself 
with a courteous air of appetite, and addressed 
several questions to his host respecting the pro- 
duce, customs, and peculiarities of the district.— 
Thorsen gave him intelligent answers, and dwelt 
especially on the cavern of Dolstein, celebrated 
for its extent beneath the sea. The traveller 
listened earnestly, commented in language which 
betrayed deep science, and ended by proposing to 
visit it with his host. The pastor loved the won- 
ders of his country with the pride and enthusiasm 
of a Norwegian; and they entered the cave of 
Dolstein together, attended only by one of those 
small dogs accustomed to hunt bears. The torch- 
es they carried could not penetrate the tremen- 
dous gloom of this cavern, whose vast aisles and 
columns seem to form a cathedral fit for the spirits 
of the sea, whose eternal hymn rcsounds above 
and around it. ‘We must advance no farther,” 
said Thorsen, pausing at the edge of a broad chasm 
—“ we have already ventur d wo miles beneath 
the tide.”—** Shall we not avail ourselves of the 
stairs which Nature has provided here?” replied 
the traveller, stretching his torch over the abyss, 
into which large masses of shattered basaltine 
pillars offered a possibl-, but dreadful mode of 
descent. The pastor caught his cloak—* Not in 
my presence shal! any man tempt death so impi- 
ously! Are you deaf to that terrible murmur ?— 
The tide of the northern ocean is rising upon us : 
I see its white toam in the depth.”—Though re- 
tained by a strong grasp, the stranger hazarded a 
step beneath the chasm’s edge, straining his sight 
to penetrate its extent, which no human land had 
ever fathomed. Tie dog leaped to a still lower 
resting-place, was out of sight a few moments, 
and returned with a piteous moan to his master’s 
feet— Even this poor animal,” said Thorsen, 
“ is awed by the divinity of darkness, and asks us 
to save ourselves.”—* Loose my cl. ak, old man!” 
exclaimed the traveller, with a look and tone 
which might have suited the divinity he named— 
* my life is a worthless hazard. But this creature’s 
Instinct invites us to save life, not to lose it 1 
hear a humar voice !’—* It is the scream of the 
fish-eagle !” interrupted his guide ; and, exerting 
all his strength, Thorsen would have snatched the 
torch from the desperate adventurer; but he had 
already descended a fathom deep into the gulfi— 


Panting with agony, the pastor saw him stand un- 
supported on the brink of a slippery rock, extend- 
ing the iron point of his staff into what appeared 
a wreath of foam left on the opposite side by the 
sea, which .ow raged below him in a whirlpool 
more deafening than the Maelstrom. Thorsen 
with astonishment saw this wiite wreath attach 
itself to the pike-staff; he saw his companion 
poise it across the chasm with a vigorous arm, and 
beckon for his aid with gestures which the clamour 
of the waves prevented his voice from explaining 
The sagacious dog instantly caught what now 
seemed the folds of a white garment ; and while 
Thorsen, trembling, held the offered staff, the 
traveller ascended with his prize. Both fell on 
their knees, and silently blessed heaven. Thor- 
sen first unfolled the white garment, and discover- 
ed the face of*a boy, beautiful though ghastly, 
about eleven years old. “He is not dead yet!” 
said the good pastor, eagerly pouring wine be- 
tween his lips from the flask they had brought to 
cheer them. He soon brexthed, and the traveller, 
tearing off his wet half-trozen vestments, wrapped 
him in his own furred coat and cloak, and spoke 
to him in a gentle accent. The child clung to 
him whose voice he haa heard in the gulf of death, 
but could not discern hisdeliverers. ‘* Poor blind 
boy !” said Thorsen, dropping tears on his cheek, 
‘*he has wandered alone into this hideous cavern, 
and fallen down the precipice.” But this natural 
conjecture was disproved by the boy’s replies to 
the few Norwegian words he seemed to under- 
stand. He spoke in a pure Swedish dialect of a 
journey from a very distant home with two rude 
men, who had professed to bring him among 
friends, but had left him sleeping, he believed, 
where he had been found. His soft voice, his 
blindness, h.s unsuspicious simplicity, increased 
the deep horror which both his benefactors felt as 
they guessed the probable design of those who 
had abandoned him. They carried him by turns 
in silence, preceded by their watchful dog; and 
quevching their torches at the cavern’s mouth, 
seated themselves in one of its most concealed 
recesses, ‘The sun was rising, and its hght shone 
through a crevice on the stranger’s face and figure, 
which, by enveloping the child in his furred man- 
tle, he had divested of disguise. Thorsen saw the 
grace and vigour of youth in its contour, features 
formed to express an ardent character, aid that 
fairness of complexion peculiar to northern na- 
tions. As if aware of his guide’s scrutiny, the 
traveller wrapped himself again in his cloak, ani, 
looking on the sleep ng boy whose head rested on 
his knee, broke the thoughtful pause.“ We must 
not neglect the exisience we have saved. I am a 
wanderer, and urgent reagons forbid me to have 
any companion. Providence, sir, has given you a 
right to share in the adoption af this child. Dare 
you accept the charge for one year, with no other 
recompense than your own benevolence and this 
small purse of dollars ?”? 

Thorsen replied, with the blush of honest pride 
in his foreheag, “ I should require no bribe to love 
“patente 1 have many children, and ther curiosity 
may be dangerous. There is a good old peasant, 

whose daugitter is his only comfort and companion 
| Let us entrust this boy to her care, and if in one 








yeur——”’—** In one year, if I live, I will reclaim 
him!’ said the stranger solemnly: ‘*Shew me 
this woman.” Though such peremptory com- 
mands startled Thorsen, whose age and office 
had accustomed him to respect, he saw and felt a 
native authority in his new friend’s eye, which he 
obeyed. With a cautious fear of spies, new to an 
honest Norwegian, he looked round the cavern- 
entrance, and led the stranger by a private path 
tu the old fisherman’s hut. Claribell, his daughter, 
sat at its door, arranging the down-feathers of the 
beautiful Norwegian pheasant, and singing one of 
the wild ditties so long preserved on that coast.— 
The fisherman himselt, fresh-coloured and robust, 
though in his ninetieth year, was busied am«ungst 
his winter-stock of oil and deer-skins. Thorsen 
was received w:th the urbanity peculiar to a na- 
tion whose lowest classes are artisans and poets: 
but his companion did not wait for his introduction. 
** Worthy woman,” he said to Claribell, ‘* I ama 
traveller with an unfortunate child, whose weak- 
ness will not permit him to accompany me farther. 
Your countenance confirms what this venerable 
man has told me of your goodness: I leave him to 
appeal to it.” He disappeared as he spoke, while 
the blind boy clung to Claribell’s hand, as if at- 
tracted by the softness of a femaie voice. ‘* Keep 
the dollars, pastor!” said Hans Hofi:nd, when he 
had heard all that Thorsen chose to tell—‘*I am 
old, and my daughter may marry Brande, our 
kinsman—keep the purse to feed this poor boy, if 
the year should pass and no friends remember 
him.” 

Thorsen returned well-satisfied to his home, but 
the stranger was gone, and no one in the hamlet 
knew the time or way of his departure. Though 
a little Lutheran theology was all that education 
had given the pastor, he had received from Na- 
tnre an acute jucginent and a bountiful heart.— 
Whether the deep mystery in which his guest had 
chosen to wrap himself couid be connected with 
that which involved his ward, was a point beyond 
his investigation ; but he contented himself with 
knowing how much the blind boy deserved his 
pity. To be easy and useful was this good man’s 
constant aim, and he always found both purposes 
united. 

The long, long winter and brief summer of Nor- 
way passed away without event. Adolphus, as 
the blind boy called himself, though he soon 
learned the Norw~gian language, could give only 
confused and vague accounts of his early years, 
or his journey to Di lstein. But his docility, his 
sprightliness, and lovely countenance, won even 
the old fisherman's heart, and increased Claribell’s 
pity to fondness. Under Hans Hofland’s roof there 
was also a woman who owed her bread to Clari- 
bell’s bounty. She was the widow of a nobleman 
whose mansion and numerous household had sud- 
denly sunk into the abyss now covered with the 
luke of Frederick-stadt. From that hour she had 
never been seen to smile ; and the intense severi- 
ty of a climate in which she was a stranger, added 
to the force of an overwhelming misfortune, had 
reduced her mind and body to utter imbecility.— 
But Clar:bell, who had been chosen to attend her 
‘iuring the few months which elapsed between her 
arrivai in Norway and her disastrous widewhood, 
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could never be persuaded to forsake her when the 
rapacious heir, affecting to know no proofs of her 
marriage, dismissed her to desolation and famine. 
The Lady Johanna, as her faithful servant still 
called her, had now resided ten years in Hans 
Hofiand’s cabin, nursed by his daughter with the 
tenderest respect, and soothed in all her caprices, 
Adolphus sat by her side singing fragments of 
Swedish songs, which she always repaid by allow- 
ing him to share her sheltered corner of the 
hearth ; and he, ever ready to love the hand that 
cherished him, lamented only because he could 
not know the face of his second foster-mother. 

On the anniversary of that brilliant night w'ich 
brought the stranger to Dolstein, all Hofland’s 
happy family assembled round his door. Hans 
himself, ever gay and busy, played a rude accom- 
paniment on his ancient violin, while Adolphus 
timed his song to the slow motion of the Lady Jo- 
hanna’s chair, as it rocked her into slumber. Cla- 
ribell sat at her feet, preparing for her pillow the 
soft rich fur of the brown forest-cat brought by 
Brande, her betrothed husband, whose return had 
caused this jubilee. While Hans and his son-in- 
law were exchanging cups of mead, the pastor 
Thorsen was seen advancing with the stranger.— 
**It is he!” exclaimed Claribell, springing from 
her kinsman’s side with a shriek of joy. Adolphus 
clung to his benefactor’s embrace, Hans loaded 
him with welcomes, and even the lady looked 
round her with a faint smile. They seated their 
= amongst them, while the blind boy sorrow- 

ully asked if he intended to remove him. ‘* One 
year more, Adolphus,” replied the traveller, 
** you shall give to these hospitable friends, if they 
will endure the burthen for your sake.”—*‘‘ He is 
80 beautiful !” said old Hans. —*Ah, father !” added 
Claribell, “he must be beautiful always, he is so 
kind !”’—The traveller looked earnestly at Clari- 
bell, and saw the loveliness of a kind heart in her 
eyes. His voice faltered as he replied, ‘* My boy 
must still be your guest, for a soldier has no home; 
but I have found his small purse untouched—let 
me add another, and make me more your debtor 
by accepting it.” Adolphus laid the purse in 
Claribell’s lap, and his benefactor, rising hastily, 
announced his intention to depart immediately, if 
a guide could be procured.—* My kinsman shall 
accompany you,” said the fisherman; ‘*he knows 
every crag from Ardanger to Dofrefield.” Brande 
advanced, slinging his musquet behind his shoul- 
der, as a token of his readiness. —“ Not to-night !” 
said Claribell; ‘* a snow-fall has swelled the flood, 
and the wicker bridge has failed.”,—Thorsen and 
Hans urged the tedious length of the mountain- 
road, and the distance of any stage-house. Brande 
alone was silent. He had thought of Claribell’s 
long delay in fulfilling their marriage-contract, 
and his eye measured the stranger’s graceful figure 
with suspicious envy. But he dared not meet his 
glance, and no one saw the smile which shrivelled 
his lips when his offered guidance was accepted.— 
‘* He is bold and faithful,” said the pastor, as the 
stranger pressed his hand, and bade him farewell 
with an expressive smile. Brande shrunk from 
the pastor’s blessing, and departed in silence.— 
All were sleeping in Hofland’s hut when he re- 
turned, pale and almost gasping.—“‘ So soon from 
Ardanger?” said Claribell; “‘ your journey has 
speeded well.”—** He is safe,” returned her lover, 
and sat down gloomily on the hearth. Only a few 
embers remained, which cast a doubtful light on 
his countenance.—“ Claribell !”” he exclaimed, af- 
ter along pause, ‘* Will you be my wife to-mor- 
row ?”—**I am the Lady Joh«nna’s servant while 
she lives,” answered Claribell—‘‘and the poor 
blind boy! what will become of them if I leave 
my father ?’—* They shall remain with us, and 
we will form one family—we are no longer poor— 
the traveller gave me this gold—and bade me 
keep it as your dowry.”—Claribell casi her eye on 
the heap of rubles, and on her lover’s tace— 
«* Brande, you have murdered him !”’—With these 
half-articulate words, she fell prostrate on the 
earth, from which he dared not approach to raise 
her. But presently gathering the gold, her kins- 
man placed it at her feet—** Claribell ! it is yours! 





it is his free gift, and I am innocent.”—“ Follow 
me, then!” said she, putting the treasure in her 
bosom: and quitting her father’s dwelling, she 
led the way to Thorsen’s. He was awake, read- 
ing by the summer moonlight—* Sir,” said Clari- 
bell, ina firm and calm tone, “ your friend de- 
posited this gold in my kinsman’s hands—keep it 
in trust for Adolphus in your own.” Brande, sur- 
prised, dismayed, yet rescued from immediate 
danger, acquiesced with downcast eyes; and the 
pastor, struck only with respectful admiration, 
received the deposit. 

Another year passed, but not without event. A 
tremendous flood bore away the chief part of the 
hamlet, and swept off the stock of timber on which 
the good pastor’s saw-mills depended. The hunt- 
ing season had been unproductive, and the long 
polar night found Claribell’s family almost without 
provision. Her father’s strength yielded to fatigue 
and grief; and a few dried fish were soon con- 
sumed. Wasted to still more extreme debility, 
her miseravle mistress lay beside the hearth, with 
only enough of life to feel the approach of death. 
Adolphus warmed her frozen hands in his, and 
secretly gave her all the rein deer’s milk, which 
their neighbours, though themselves half famish- 
ed, bestowed upon him. Brande, encouraged by 
the despairing father’s presence, ventured to re- 
mind Claribell of their marriage-contract.— 
‘* Wait,” she replied, with a bitter smile, ‘till the 
traveller returns to sanction it.” Moody silence 
followed ; while Hans, shaking a tear from his 
long silver eye-lashes, looked reproachfully at his 
daughter.—‘‘ Have mercy on us both,” said 
Brande, with adesperate gesture—** Shall an ideot 
woman and a blind boy rob even your father of 
your love ?”—* They have trusted me,” she an- 
swered, fixing her keen eyes upon him—‘“‘and 1 
will not forsake them in life or death—Hast thou 
deserved trust better ?” 

Brande turned away his face, and wept. At 
that terrible instant, the door burst open, and 
three strangers seized him. Already unmanned, 
he made no resistance; and a caravan sent by ju- 
dicial authority, conveyed the whole family to the 
hall of the viceroy’s deputy. There, heedless of 
their toilsome journey and exhausted state, the 
minister of justice began his investigation. A 
charge of murder had been lodged against Brande, 
and the clothes worn by the unfortunate traveller, 
found at the foot of a precipice, red with blood 
and heaped together, were displayed before him. 
Still he professed innocence, but with a faltering 
voice and unsteady eye. Thorsen, strong in be- 
nevolence and truih, had followed the prisoner’s 
car on foot, and now presented himself at the tri- 
bunal. He produced the gold deposited in his 
hands, and advanced a thousand proofs of Clari- 
bell’s innocence, but she maintained herself an 
obstinate silence. A few silver ducats found in old 
Hofland’s possession, implicated him in the guilt 
of his kinsman ; and the judge, comparing the ac- 
tual evidence of Brande’s conduct on the fatal 
night of the assassination with his present vague 
and incoherent statements, sentenced the whole 
family to imprisonment in the mine of Conings- 
burgh. 

Brande heard his decree in mute despair; and 
Claribell, clinging to her heart-broken father, fixe. 
her eyes dim with intense agony, on the blind 
boy, whose face during this ignominious trial had 
been hiiden «n her shoulder. But when the con- 
clusive sentence was pronounced, he raised his 
head, and addressed the audience in a strong and 
clear tone—‘‘ Norwegians!—I have no home—I 
am an orphan and a stranger among you.— 
Claribe!! has shared her bread with me, and where 
she goes I wili go.”—* Be it so,” said the judge, 
after a short pause—“ darkness and light are alike 
to the blind, and he will lear: to avoid guilt if he 
is allowed to witness its punishment.”—The ser- 
vants of justice advanced, expecting their superi- 
or’s signal to remove th: victims, but his eye was 
suddenly arrested. The Lady Johanna, whose 
chair had been broug’:t before the tribunal, now 
rose from it, and stood erect, exclaiming, ‘J ac- 





cuse him /”—At this awtul cry, from lips which had 





never been heard to utter more than the low 
moan of insanity, the judge shuddered, and his 
assistants shrunk back as if the dead had spoken. 
The glare of her pale grey eyes, her spectre-like 
face shadowed by long and loose hair, were such 
as a Norwegian sorceress exhibits. Raising her 
skeleton hands high above her head, she struck 
them together with a force which the hall echoed 
— There was but one witness, and I go to him!” 
—With these words, and a shrill laugh, she fell 
at the judge’s feet, and expired. 

Six y-ars glided away; and the rigorous sen- 
tence passed on these unfortunate Norwegians had 
been long executed and forgotten, when the Swe- 
dish viceroy visited the silver mines of Cronen- 
burgh. Lighted by a thousand lamps attached to 
columns of the sparkling ore, he proceeded with 
his retinue through the principal street of the sub- 
terranean city, while the miners exhibited the va- 
rious processes of their labours, But his eye seem- 
fixed on a bier tollowed by an aged man, whose 
shoulder bore the badge of infamy, leaning on a 
meagre woman and a boy, whose voice mingled 
with the rude ciant peculiar to Norwegian mourn- 
ers like the warbling of an Eolian lute among the 
moans of a stormy wind. At this touching and 
unexpected sound, the viceroy stopped and looked 
earnestly at his guie.—* It is the funcral of a con- 
victed murderer,” replied the superintendant of 
the miners; *‘ and that white-haired man was his 
kinsman, and supposed accemplice.”—** The wo- 
man is his widow, then?” said the viceroy, shud- 
dering.—‘** No, my Lord: her imprisonment was 
limited to one year, but she chose to remain with 
her unhappy father, to prepare his food, and assist 
in his labours: that lovely boy never leaves her 
side, except to sing hymns to the sick miners, who 
think him an angel come among us.”’—While the 
humane intendant spoke, the bier approached, and 
the torches carried by its bearers shone on the 
corpse of Brande, whose uncovered countenance 
retained all the sullen ferceness of his character. 
The viceroy ‘ollowed to the grave ; and advancing 
as the body was lowered into il, said, ** Peace be 
with the dead, and with the living. All are for- 
given,” 

The intendent of the mines, instructed by one 
of the viceroy’s retinue, removed the fetters trom 
Hans Hofland’s ancles, and placed him, with his 
daughter and the blind boy, in the vehicle used to 
reach the outlet of the mine. A carriage wa ted 
to receive them, and they found themselves con- 
veyed from the most hideous subterranean dun- 
geon to the splendid p-lace of the viceroy. ‘they 
were led into his cabinet, where he stvod alone, 
not in his rich official robes, but in those he had 
worn at Dulstein,—* It is the traveller!” exclaim- 
ed Claribell; and Adolphus sprang into his arms. 
** My son!” was all the viceroy could utter as he 
held him close to his heart.—* Claribell !” he ad- 
did, after a few moments of agonizing joy, lam 
the father of Adolphus, and the Lady Johanna was 
my wite. Powerful enemies compelled me to con- 
ceal even my existence; but a blessed chance 
enabled me to save my only son, whom I believed 
safe in the care of the treacherous kinsman who 
coveted my inheritance, and hoped to destroy us 
both. Brande was the agent of his guilt; but fear- 
ing that his secrecy might fail, che chief traitor 
availed himself of his power as a judge, to bury his 
accomplice and his innocent victim for ever. Pro- 
vidence saved my life from his machinations, and 
my sovereign has given me power sufficient to 
punish and reward. Your base judge is now in 
the prison to which he condemned your father 
and yourself:—you, Claribell, if you can sccept 
the master of this mansivn, are now in your future 
home. Continue to be the second mother of Adol- 
phus, and ennoble his father by an union with 
your virtues.” 





MAXIMS. 
“ Be not the fourth friend of him who had three before 
and lost them.” 
“ A curse is like a stone thrown up towards heaven, and 
most likely to return on the head of him that sent it-” 





* He who pretends to be every body’s particular friend 
is nobody’s.” 
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THE HUNTING ALDERMAN. 


«¢ Now let us sin; long live the king, 
And Gilpin in ive he ; 

And when he next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see.”—John Gilpin. 


ss Wuo has e’er been at Paris must needs know the 
Greve,” says Prior’s song, and it is almost equally im- 
possible for any one to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Taunton, at least if he have any venatorial blood in his 
veins, without knowing the worthy Squire Tasborough, 
the staunchest Nimrod left to us since Colonel Thornton, 
of sporting —o was unfortunate enough to be in at 
his own death. “ Fifty guineas to five,” cried the Squire 
to a party of hunting companions, who were giving no 
respite to the magnums of claret at his own table—‘ fifty 
guineas to ten, that the Alderman won’t turn out with us 
next Friday.” ‘‘ Done!” cried old Major Cunningham. 
—*+ And five hundred guineas to fifty,” roared the Squire, 
«that he won’t be in at the death.” ‘+ Done to that too,” 
replied the Major ; ‘I always take the long odds.” It 
was a bet and regularly entered in their pocket-books by 
the respective parties. 

I am not at liberty to give any other clue to the Alder- 
man in question, than by stating, that he purchased an 
estate about two years ago in Somersetshire, which will 
probably be a sufficient guide to my civic readers, and 
that as be was hardly ever known to have been on horse- 
back in his life, the invitation to the hunt had been sent to 
him as a mere frolic, although it had produced the very 
serious bets I have recorded. Other wagers arose out of 
these, ut mos est venatoribus, and, as considerable interest 
had been excited by their ridiculous nature, I resolved to 
be in the field, and witness their termination. The day 
appointed for the hunt was one of those misty, dewy, driz- 
ae mornings of October which seems to be an anticipa- 
tion of the succeeding month, and to leave you in doubt 
whether it will settle into a confirmed rain, or sparkle up 
into afresh, buoyant, invigorating day. Euston Common, 
the place of rendezvous, runs into a thicket of oaks and 
underwood, sloping down with an easy descent to Thorley 
Bottom. Through this copse a line winds and emerges 
into the lower common, where Squire Tasborough with 
his huntsmen, hounds, and merry men all, the greater part 
of them in scarlet coats and black velvet caps, were assem- 
bled, the former already triumphing over the Major, in 
the anticipated certainty of winning his wager ; ‘‘ What!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘do you think old square-toes would turn 
out with a mist falling, and run the risk of damping his 
drab gaiters ? No, no, Major—you’re done this time, de- 

nd upon it—eased of your ten guineas—I wish it had 
in a thousand.” 

«“Tasborough,” said the Major, quietly putting his glass 
to his eye, ‘‘your sight i better than mine, what do you 
make that bird to be, hovering along the copse ?” ‘¢ Hang 
me if I can tell,” replied the ey, *¢ thes like a wound- 
ed crow—can’t see for the mist.” The object in question 
‘was no other than the Alderman’s hat tied down with a 

ocket handkerchief, and popping occasionally above the 
ae as he jogged down the lane, at the extremity of 
which he presented himself mounted on a grey pony, and 
followed by his servant on a coach-horse, bearing a large 
umbrella. A general shout, in which the Squire’s voice 
was loudest, burst from the whole field at sight of this 
grotesque apparition, whose approach was greeted by 
a loud ery of Yoicks, Tally-ho! and a signal was made to 
the buntsman to wind his horn, ¥ way of completing the 
eclat of his reception. But old Chervil, who no idea 
of a joke that interfered with serious business, shook his 
head, exclaiming—No, not when we are just going to 
throw into cover ; she may start away tother side for the 
four ponds, and so get among the rush beds, and keep us 
dodging in the water all day. I’ve known them do it a 
hundred times.” 

By this time the Alderman had come up, mopping his 
chest, arms, and long cloth gaiters with his handkerchief, 
and having spread out his umbrella, he exclaimed, ‘* Make 
it a rule to see every thing once in my life, Mr. Tasbo- 
rough—never went a hunting afore—s’pose I shan’t go 
now, for of course you won’t go in the rain—no hachney 
couch to pop into—don’t object to the country when the 
sun shines—but nothing like London in wet weather.” — 
& My good sir,” replied the Squire, nothing could be more 
favor.rable—a beautitul drizzle, and just enough to make 
the scent lie—but youre warm.”——“ Ay, ay,” cried 
Major Cunningham, ‘ he’ll be warmer by the time he’s in 
at the death.” ‘No, no, Major,” resumed the Squire, 
speaking so as not to be overheard, ‘I’m safe evough 
> ae for that pot-bellied pony will be blown in ten mi- 
nutes, so | shall only iose Silty, and that’s more than the 
old codger’s worth, to take him as he sits, umbrella, clothes 
pony, gaiters and all.” 

he object of these remarks now formed the centre of a 
Seing circle, the real knowing ones ‘ twigging him pro- 
perly,” 
ther’s eyes to the various heresies of his appointment ; 
while a tew farmers assembled in a knot ata little distance, 
With she ragged pomes touching noses and dosing and 
hodding at one another, unanimously agreed that tor “a 





with a quiet sneer or a sly wink to direct one ano- ; 
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gemman and a sportsman, it were all to nothing the rum- 
mest turn-out ever they zeed.” In a few minutes a breeze 
sprang up, the sun burst forth, the mist disappeared, and 
as fresh sportsmen rose up from the hollow behind the 
ridge of the common, and stood out in full relief against 
the blue sky, while their horses came neighing and pawing 
down the slope, there were numerous bets as to the identi- 
ty of each individual ; for a genuine son of the turf never 
loses the opportunity of a wager. 

“Do you think she’ll make for the Downs ?”’ said the 
Squire, addressing a spare, elderly, half-dried huntsman, 
with a streaky patch of red upon either cheek, that gave 
him the appearance of a winter apple. 

‘Lord love you, Sir, how can you dream of her run- 
ning smack into the wind? No; she’ll either run upon a 
side, or go right down the wind towards Chippendale, or 
the water-mills. Spread yourselves wide, gentlemen, and 
don’t beat the bushes where the water lies, but keep the 
dogs higher up, or we shall only have a measly hare that 
will keep us crossing all day in the puddles and plashes. 
But, harkye, there’s a challenge—there’s Lightfoot giving 
tongue who’s never wrong: you had better mount, gentle- 
men, we shall have her out presently.” And scarcely 
were the words uttered when out jumps a fine hare, and 
scampers away over Thorley Bottom—the huntsman winds 
his horn, the whole field gives the view holla! the hounds 
come up, and the whole pack, as they burst away, set up 
a loud simultaneous and Sonorous cry, the cheerful melody 
of which is wafted by the wind over the startled plains, 
meads, and woodlands, 


‘While echo on high, 
Gives reply to the cry, 
As ifthey were chasing a hare through the sky.” 


Unable to keep up with the speed of the first burst, the 
Alderman quitted the melee, cutting across the country in 
the direction of the dogs, and rejoining the hunt after a 
short amble, upon anewly ploughed field, where the whole 
party were “at fault.” “It’s this damned ploughed field 
where the scent has been lost,” cried the Squire.—*‘ Not 
it,” replied the huntsman, pointing to some sheep stains 
—‘‘this has done all the mischief—they spoil every thing 
—shouldn’t wonder we didn’t recover the scent all day. 
But pray be silent, gentlemen, keep together, and don’t 
meet a hound in the face, or you may turn him just when 
he’s picking it up.—1 hear a halloo!” 

“ f do I,” cried the Squire: ‘she’s found, depend 
upon it.” 

Chervil’s unerring eye reconnoitred, when he shook 
hiv head, and pointed with his whip to a boy hallooing the 
birds away from the seed. ‘‘ There’s another, did you 
hear it, Chervil ?”—Ay, ay, but its up the wind, and she 
can’t have doubled yet. But lookye yonder, Sir, d’ye see 
those sheep scudding away on the ats of Penwick Hill ? 
she’s among ’em, I’Il lay my life: the crows are all on the 
wing, and here, comes a magpie chattering from the same 
field, we shall have the other presently; ay, I said so— 
she’s there sure enough. But stop, that’s Sweetlip’s cry 
in the next field, and Lightfoot follows her and gives 
tongue—found ! found ! found !” 

At this cheering notice the whole field gave a glad holla, 
and made a simultaneous charge after the dogs. The Al- 
derman ambled towards a gap in one corner, when a well- 
known brewer of the neighbourhood, who, I am afraid, 
had a heavy interest in disabling him from being in at the 
death, galloped towards the spot on his powerful hunter, 
with the brutal design of upsetting the pony and its rider. 
The sagacious animal, however, bolted suddenly on one 
side, by which he would infallibly have made a transfer of 
his ride., had the rider not appealed to the pummel and 
mane, when, accepting the omen of his pony’s ears, which 
new pointed homewards, he quitted the hunt, and ascend- 
eda little eminence whence he again commanded a full 
view of the field. From this point he saw the poor hare, 
after having exhausted her starting speed, and left the 
dogs a long way behind her, make her first double, and 
return upon a different track towards the torm from which 
she had been dislodged. At intervals she halted, as if 
considering what stratagems and subterfuges she should 
adopt, atter which hasty counsel with her own sad thoughts, 
she would describe a complete labyrinth of turnings and 
windings, and again spring forward in a straight line. But 
the sure and relentiess hounds tracked her through all her 
crossings and doublings, forced her from a sheepcot into 
which she had stolen tor refuge, and the Alderman pre- 
sently saw her limping sorely and painfully towards him, 
stopping to iisten, then tottering a little further, and again 
stopping, while the beleaguering cry, fraught with a hun- 
dred deaths, grew nearer and louder, and poured down 
her large open ears, and seemed to madden her very brain. 
At this spectacle his bosom melted with compassion ; and 
as the poor animal, with a last convulsive effort, leaped 
upon a clipped quickset hedge close beneath him, and 
scrambled along its top to cheat her enemies of the scent, 
he hastily took out his purse, in the omnipotence of which 
he had great confidence, and offered five pounds to any one 
that would save her. But it was too late ; the ravening 
dogs rushed in upon their prey as she tumbled from the 





hedge, and a short piteous shriek, that went to his very 
heart, announced the ennsummation of what is unfeelingly 
denominated—a day’s sport. 





Such were the Alderman’s feelings, as he himself related 
them to me during our ride home together, ejaculating in 
conclusion. “It’s a bad spec, sir, a Flemish account, a 
losing concern, this hunting ; men, horses, and dogs all 
seized with a sudden madness, risking lives, destroying 
property ; a whole district disturbed and up in arms to 
torture to death a little inoffensive hare. Every thing 
should be seen once, but I have seen enough, and too 
much of it; I have done with it.” 

“If every thing should be seen once,” said I, ‘ you will 
probably join our pheasant-shooting party to-morrow.” — 
“‘ Not such an ass,” exclaimed my companion bluntly.— 
‘‘Made my appearance among the Nimrods, but fight shy 
of the ramrods: don’t stand going out to shoot, and coming 
home shot. He must be an awkward sportsman indeed 
that don’t bring down one friend inaseason. Atour Life 
Assurance I ——— a clause—‘ Warranted not to go 
shooting with any friend or friends,’ but they scouted it— 
more fools they.—Then if your companions hit the birds 
and miss you, they take good care, in crossing a stile, or 
scrambling through a hedge, to deposit eighty or nine 
shot snug under your hip-bone, or your pointer puts his 
paw upon your trigger, and very lovingly ree. your eyes 
out ; or you yourself, for fear of accidents, discharge your 
gun as you reach home, when it explodes in your band, 
and you sit down comfortable in your own parlour, leaving 
your thumb a-top of a neighbouring tree, and having three 
fingers dangling by a little bit of skin. They who thus 
lay their own lives against that of a pheasant, may be 
making a fair bet ; but I think mine wosth a trifle more, and 
besides, I hate to be giving unnecessary trouble toa coroner.” 

Here we parted, and as I pursued my ride alone, I had 
leisure to reflect upon the bly of laying the long odds, 
for I had been one of the simpletons whe had wagered 
pretty deeply against the Alderman’s being in at the death, 
all which bets we were decided to have lost, although he 
had not regularly followed the hounds, and was only pre- 
sent by accident at the destruction of the hare. As I was 
pretty much in the predicament of the devil when he wish- 
ed to be a monk, sick at least of betting, I made many 
sage resolutions against the practice in future, pointing out 
to myself, in a very satisfactory manner, all the objections 
to which it was liable. In fact, I was rendered so poetical, 
as well as poor and penitent by my losses, that by the 
time I arrived at my own door, I had arranged my didace 
tics into the following stanzas: 


Bets are the blockhead’s argument, 
The only logic he can vent, 

His minor and his major— 
Tis to confess your head a worse 
Investigator than your purse, 

To reason with a wager. 


The fool who bets too high, will have 
Temptation to enact the knave, 

And make his friend his martyr ; 
But they who thus weuld underhand 
Entrap, may be themselves trepann’d, 

And sometimes catch a Tartar. 


Some slily make the matter sure, 

And then propose with look demure, 
The bet at stake to double ; 

Forgetting that whatever vogue 

The trick may have, the man’s a rogue 
Whose betting is a bubble. 


Temp not yourself—still less your friends— 
Where bets begin, attachment ends, 

And up spring feuds and quarrels. 
Leave wagers to the black-leg tribe, 
Lest with their practice you imbibe 

A portion ef their morals. 





OPINIONS OF OLD ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Beauty is as summer truits, which are easy to corrupt, 
and cannot last, and for the most part it makes a dissolute 
youth, and age a little out of countenance. But yet cer- 
tainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtues shine and 
vices blush. 

Beauty is best in a body that hath rather dignity of pre- 
sence than beauty of aspect. The beautiful prove accom- 
plished, but not of great spirit, and study for the most 
part rather behaviour than virtue. 

A beautiful face is a silent commendation. 

The best part of beauty is that which a picture cannot 
express. rd Bacon. 


Of all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage does 
least concern other eople ; yet, of all actions of our 
life, ’tis most meddled with by other people. 

Marriage is a desperate thing: the frogs, in Asop, 
were extremely wise ; they had a great mind to some wa- 
ter, but they would not leap into the well, because they 
could not get out again. Seldon’s Table Talk. 
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MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
‘That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare. 


WASHINGTON. 

I REMEMBER my father telling me he was introduced to 
Washington in 1790, by an American friend. A servant, 
well-looking and well-dressed, received the visitants at the 
door, and by him they were delivered over to an officer of 
the United States service, who ushered them into the 
drawing-room in which Mrs. Washington and several la- 
dies were seated. ‘There was nothing remarkable in the 

erson of the lady of the President ; she was matronly and 

ind, with perfect good breeding: she at once entered in- 
to an easy conversation, asked how long he had been in 
America, how he liked the country, and such other fami- 
liar but general questions. In a few minutes the General 
entered the room; it was not necessary to announce his 
name, fer his peculiar appearance, his firm forehead, Ro- 
man nose, and a projection of the lower jaw, his height 
and figure, could not be mistaken by any one who had 
seen a full-length picture of him, and yet no — accu- 
rately resembled him in the minute traits of his person. 
His features, however, were so marked by prominent cha- 
racteristics which appear in all likenesses of him, that a 
stranger could not be mistaken in the man. He was re- 
markably dignified in his nianner, and had an air of be- 
nignity over his features, which his visitant did not expect, 
being rather pnpeees for sternness of countenance. Atter 
an introduction by Mrs. Washington, without more form 
than common good manners prescribe, “‘ He requested 
me,” said my father, ‘‘ to be seated ; and, taking a chair 
himself, entered at once into conversation. His manner 
was full of affability. He asked how I liked the country, 
the city of New-York: talked of the infant institutions of 
America, and the advantages she offered by her intercourse 
for benefitting other nations. He was grave in manner, but 
perfectly easy. His dress was of purple satin. ‘There 
was a commanding air in his appearance which excited re- 
spect, and forbade too great a freedom towards him, inde- 
pendently of that species of awe which is always felt in 
the moral influence of a great character. In every move- 
ment too there was a polite gracefulness equal to any met 
with in the most polished individuals in Europe, and his 
smile was extraordinarily attractive. It was observed to 
me that there was an expression in Washington’s face that 
no painter had succeeded intaking. It struck me no man 
could be better formed for command. A stature of six feet, 
a robust but well-proportioned frame, calculated to sustain 
fatigue, without that heaviness which generally attends 
at muscular strength, and abates active exertion, dis- 
playing bodily power of no mean standard. A light eye 
a full—the very eye of genius and reflection, rather than 
of blind passionate impuse. His nose appeared thick ; 
and, though it befitted his other features, was too coarsely 
and strongly formed to be the handsomest of its class. His 
‘mouth was like no other that I ever saw ; the lips firm, and 
the under jaw seeming to grasp the upper with force, as if 
its muscles were in full action when he sat still. Neither 
with the General nor with Mrs. Washington, was there 
the slightest restraint or ceremony. There was less of it 
than I ever recollect to have met with, where perfect good 
breeding and manners were at the same time observed. 
To many remarks Washington assented with a smile or 
inclination of the head, as if he were by nature sparing in 
his conversation ; and I am inclined to think this was the 
case. An allusion was muade to a serious fit of illness he 
had recently suffered; but he took no notice of it. I could 
not help remarking, that America must have looked with 
anxiety to the termination of his indisposition. He made 
no reply to my compliment but by an inclination of the 
head. His bow at my taking leave I shall never forget. 
It was the last movement which I saw that illustrious cha- 
racter make, as my eyes took their leave of him forever, 
and it hangs a pertect picture upon my recollection. The 
house of Washington was in the Broadway, and the street 
front was handsome. ‘The drawing-room in which I sat 
was lofty and spacious ; but the furniture was not beyond 
that found in dwellings of opulent Americans in general, 
and it might be ealled plain for its situation. The upper 
end of the reom had glass doors, which opened upon a 
balcony commanding an extensive view of the Hudson Ri- 
ver, interspersed with islands, and the Jersey shore on the 
opposite side. A grandson and daughter resided constant- 
ly in the house with the General, and a nephew of the Ge- 
neral’s, married to a neice of Mrs. Washington, resided at 
Mount Vernon, the General’s family seat in Virginia, his 
residence, as President, keeping him at the seat of govern- 
ment.” The levees held by Washington, as President, were 
generally crowded, and held on Tuesdays, between three 
and four o’clock. ‘The President stood, and received the 
bow of the person presented, who returned to make way 
for another. At the drawing-rooms Mrs. Washington re- 
ceived the ladies, who curtsied and passed aside without 
exchanging a word. ‘Tea and coilee, witb refreshments of 
all kinds, were laid in one part of the rooms, and before the 
individuals of the company retired, each lady was a second 
time led up to the lady President, made her second silent 
obeisance, and departed—nothing could be more simple, 








yet it was enough. New Monthly Mag. 


FIRE AT SEA. 

Pernars the most aggravating circumstances under 
which shipwreck can occur, are when it is occasioned by 
fire. It is then that death stares the mariner in the face 
in the most hideous form, while his means of counteract- 
ing the danger, or escaping from it, are more limited and 
iueffectual. Not many disasters of this nature have been so 
calamitous as the burning of a French East Indiaman, 
The Prince. She sailed from Port L’Orient, on the 19th 
of February, 1752, on a voyage outward bound. She suf- 
fered much in the passage from being driven on a sand 
bank. In June she was discovered to be on fire. While 
the captain hastened on deck, lieutenant de la Fond order- 
ed some sails to be dipped into the sea, and the hatches to 
be covered with them, in order to prevent access of air. 
Every one was employed in procuring water; all the 
buckets were used, the pumps plied, and pipes introduced 
from them into the hold; but the rapid progress of the 
flames baffled every exertion to subdue them, and aug- 
mented the general consternation. The boatswain and 
three others took possession of the yawl and pushed off ; 
but those on board still continued as active as ever. ‘The 
master boldly went down into the hold, but the intense 
heat compelled him to return; and had not a quantity of 
water been dashed over him, he would have been severél 
scorched. In attempting to get the long-boat out, it fell 
on the guns and could not be righted. 

Consternation now seized on the crew; nothing but 
sighs and groans resounded through the vessel ; and the 
animals on board, as if sensible of the impending danger, 
uttered the most dreadful cries. The chaplain who was 
now on the quarter deck, gave the people general absolu- 
tion, still cheering them to renewed exertions ; but 


‘¢ With fruitless toil the crew oppose the flame; 

No art can now the spreading mischief tame ; 

Some chok’d and smother’d did expiring lie, 

Burn with the ship, and on the waters fry ; 

Some, wher the ilames could be no more withstood, 
By wild despair directed, midst the flood 
Themselves in haste from the tall vessel threw, 

And from a dry to liquid ruin flew. 

Sad choice of death! when those who shun the fire, 
Must to as fierce an element retire, 

Uncommon sufferings did these wretches wait, 

Both burnt and drown’d, they met a double fate.” 


Self-preservation now was the only object; each was 
occupied in throwing overboard whatever promised the 
least chance of escape ; yards, spars, hencoops, and eve- 
ry thing to be met with, was seized in despair and thus 
employed. Some leaped into the sea, as the mildest 
death that awaited them ; others more successful, swam 
to fragments of the wreck, while some crowded on the 
ropes and yards, hesitating which alternative of destruc- 
tion to choose. A father was seen to snatch his son trom 
the flames, and clasp him to his breast ; then plunging in- 
to the waves, they perished in each other’s embrace. 


“What ghastly ruin then deformed the deep! 
Here glowing planks, and floating ribs of oak, 
Here smoking beams, and masts in sunder broke.” 


The floating masts and yards were covered with men 
struggling with the watery element, many of whom now 
perished by balls discharged from the guns as heated by 
the fire, forming thus a third means of destruction, M. 
de la Fond, who had hitherto borne the misfortune with 
the greatest fortitude, was now pierced with anguish to 
see that no further hope remained of preserving the ship, 
or the lives of bis fellow sutierers. St ipping off his 
clothes, he designed slipping down a yard, one end of 
which dipped in the water, but it was so covered with 
miserable beings shrinking from death, that he tumbieu 
over them, and fell into the sea. There a drowning sol- 
dier caught hold of him. Lieutenant de Ja Fond made 
every exertion to disengage himself, but in vain; twice 
they plunged below the surtace, but still the man held 
him until the agonies of death were passed, and he became 
loosened from his grasp. After clearing his way through 
the dead bodies, which covered the surface of the ocean, 
de la Fond seized on a yard, and afterwards gained a 
sprit-sail covered with people, but on which he was never- 
theless permitted to take a place. He next got on the 
mainmast, which having been consumed below, fell over- 
board, and after killing some in its fall, atlorded a tempo- 
rary succour to others. 

Eighty persons were now on the mainmast, including 
the chaplain, who by his discourse and example, taught 
the duty of resignation. Lieutenant de la Fond, seeing 
the worthy man quit his hold and drop into the sea, lified 
him up. ‘‘Let me go,” said he, “I am already half 
drowned, and it is oniy protracting my sufferings.” —*‘No, 
my friend,” the lieutenant replied, ‘*when my strength is 
exhausted, but not till then, we will perish together.’ 

The flames still continued raging in the vessel, and the 
fire at last reached the magazine, when the most thunder- 
ing explosion ensued; and nothing but pieces of flaming 





timber, projected aloft in the air, could be seen threaten- 
ing tocrush to atoms in their fall numbers of miserable be- 
ings, already struggling in the agonies of death. Lieute- 
nant de la Fond, with the pilot and master, now escaped 
to the yawl ; and as night approached, they providentially 
discevered a cask of brandy, about fifteen pounds of pork, 
a piece of scarlet cloth, about twenty yards of linen, a 
dozen of pipe staves, and a small piece of cordage. The 
searlet cloth was substituted fora sail, an oar was erected 
fora mast, anda plank for arudder. This equipment 
was made in the darkness of the night, and a great difficul- 
ty yet remained ; for wanting one and instruments, 
and being nearly two hundred leagues from the land, the 
party felt at a loss how to steer. 

Eight days and nights passed in miserable succession 
without land being seen, the party all the while exposed 
to the scorching heat of the sun by day, and the intense 
cold by night, suffering too from the extremities of hunger 
and of thirst. 

_ When every thing seemed to predict a speedy termina- 
tion to the sufferings of this unfortunate crew, they dis- 
covered the distant land on the 3d of August. It would be 
difficult to describe the change which the prospect of de- 
liverance created. Their strength was renovated, and 
they were roused to — against being drifted 
away by the current. They reached the coast of Brazil, and 
entered Tresson bay. As soon as they reached the shore, 
they prostrated themselves on the ground, and in trans- 
ports of joy rolled onthe sand. They exhibited the most 
frightful appearance ; some were quite naked, others had 
only shirts in rags; and scarcely any thing human char- 
acterized any of them. When deliberating en the course 
they should follow, about fifty Portuguese of the settle- 
ment advanced, and seeing their wretched condition, piti- 
ed their misfortunes, and conducted them to their dwell- 
ng where they were hospitably entertained. 

_ The chief man of the place next came, and conducted 
lieutenant de la Fond a his companions to his house, 
where he charitably supplied them with linen shirts and 
trowsers, and with a plenteous meal. Though sleep was 
almost as necessary as food, yet the survivors ~al not 
retire to rest, until they had returned thanks for their mi- 
raculous deliverance in the church, which was half a 
league ‘istant. 

They were afterwards conducted to Paraibo, and thence 
te Pernambuco, where they embarked the 5th of Octo- 
ber; they reached Lisbon on the 17th of December, 
whence they procured a passage to Port L’Orient. Nearly 
three hundred persons perished in this dreadful catastro- 
phe. 





ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


“A line may reach him, who a sermon flies.” 


HEROIC ATTACHM ENT. 


PERHAPS it may be the opinion of a young man, but I 
think the old system of heroic attachment, with all its at- 
tendant notions of honour and spotlessness, was, in the end 
calculated to promote the interests of the human race : for 
though it produced a temporary alienation of mind, per- 
haps bordering on insanity, yet, with the very extrava- 
gance and madness of the sentiments, there were inwoven 
certain imperious principles of virtue and generosity, which 
would pony remain after time had evaporated the heat 
of passion, and sobered the luxuriance of a romantic ima- 
gination, I think, therefore, a man of song is renderi 
the community z service when he displays the ardour o 
manly affection in a pleasing light; but certainly we need 
no incentives to the irregular gratification of our appetites ; 
and I should think it a proper punishment for the poet, whe 
holds forth the allurements of illicit pleasures in amiable 
and seductive colours, should his wife, his sister, or his 
child, fall a victim to the licentiousness he has been in- 
strumental in diffusing. —Airke White. 








MUSIC, 
O GIVE me music—for my soul doth faint ; 
I am sick of noise and care, and now mine ear 
Longs for some air of peace, some dying plaint, 
That may the spirit from its cell unsphere, 


Hark how it falls! and now it steals along, 
Like distant bells upon the lake at eve, 
When all is still ; and now it grows more strong, 
As when the choral train their dirges weave, 
Mellow and many-voiced ; where every close, 
O’er the old minster roof, in echoing waves reflows. 


Oh! I am rapt aloft. My spirit soars 

Beyond the skies, and leaves the stars behind, 
Lo! angels lead me to the happy shores, 

And floatin pans fill the buoyant wind. 
Farewell! base earth, farewell! my soul is freed, 
Far from its clayey cell it springs— 

‘ie * 


¢ * * Ibid. 
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WOMAN. 

Women, in their nature, are much more and joy- 
ous than men, whether it be that their blood is more re- 
fined, their fibres more delicate, and their animal spirits 
more light and volatile ; or whether, as some have ima- 
gined, there may not be a kind of sex in the very soul, I 
shall not pretend todetermine. As vivacity is the guilt of 
women, gravity is that of men. They should each of 
them, therefore, keep » watch upon the particular bias 
which nature has fixed in their mind, that it may not draw 
too much, and lead them out of the paths of reason. This 
will certainly happen, if the one in every word and action 
affects the character of being rigid and severe, and the 
other of being brisk and airy. Men should beware of be- 
ing captivated by a kind of savage philosophy, women by 
a thoughtless yaiety. Where these precautions are not 
observed, the man often degenerates into a cynic, the wo- 
man into a coquette ; the man grows sullen and morose, 
the woman impertinent and fantastical. 

By what I have said, we may conclude, men and wo- 
menb were made as counterparts to one another, that the 
pains and anxicties of the husband might be relieved by the 
sprigitliness and good humour of the wife. When these 
are rightly tomngeents care and cheerfulness go hand in 
hand; and the family, like a ship that is duly trimmed, 
wants neither sail nor ballast.—Addison. 

NIGHT. 

How beautiful this night! the balmiest sigh, 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven’s ebon yault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright, 
Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which iove had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend, 
So stainless, that their white and glittering spires 
Tinge not the moon’s pes beain ; yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower 
So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace ;—all torm a scene 
Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 
Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still. 

STUDIES. 

WuateVvenr turns the soul inward on itself, tends to con- 
centre its forces, and to utit tor greaicr aud stronger flighi- 
of science. By loowing into physical Causes, our nunds a 
opened and enlarged ; and in this pursuit, wuetacr we 
take or whether we lose our game, the chase is certamiy 
of service. Cicero, true as he was to the \cademie Pli- 
losophy, and consequently led to rejec: the certainty of 
physical, as of every other kind of kuowledye, yet freely 
confesses its greater unportance to the human understana- 
ing. If we can direct the ligits we derive from such ex- 
alted speculations upon the humble field of the imagination, 
whilst we investigate the springs, and trace the courses oi 
our passions, we way not only communicate to the taste a 
sort of philosophical study, but we may retlect back on the 
severer sciences some 0: the graces and elegancies of taste, 
without which the greatest proiiciency in ‘hose sciences 
will always have the appearance of something illiberal. 

Burke. 





Shelley. 








THE MANIAC, 
BEEOLD the wretch, who trom that cavern flies, 
Hell in bis heart, destruction in his eyes ; 
His bosom burns, his aggregated grief 
Feeds on bis being, .nd disdains relief ; 
Around he throws his solitary gaze, 
Already dead to hope, and love, and praise ; 
By sharp sensation wounded to the soul, 
He ponders on the world—abhors the whole! 
While black as night, his gloomy thougit expands 
O’er life's perplexing paths, and barren sands ; 
In the dire workings of his wakeful dreams, 
The human race a race of demons secms; 
Allis unjust, discordant and severe, 
He asks not mercy’s smile, or pity’s tear: 
Guilt, hate, and horror, drive him to the steep, 
Furious and wild, he plunges in the deep ; 
Breathes his rash spirit on the roaring tide, 
And glories that he dies a suicide. 


IMPARTIALITY, 

Avery friendship is sometimes as bad as calm enmity. 
For this reason the cold neutrality of abstract justice is, 
to a good and clear cause, a more desirable thing than an 
aifection liablé to be any way disturbed. *When the trial 
is by friends, if the decision should happen to be favour- 
able, the honour of the acquittal is lessened; if adverse, 
the condemnation is exceedingly embittered. It is aggra- 
vated by coming irom lips professing friendship, and prc- 
houncing judgment with sorrow and reluctance. ‘Taking 
inthe whole view of life, it is more safe to live under the 
Jurisdiction of severe but steady reason, than under the 
empire of indulgent but capricious passions. —Burke, 


Merry. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


(From Ack ’s Repository.) 
PROMENADE DRESS, 

PELISSE of Lavender color watered gros de Naples; 
the corsage has a little fulness behind at the waist, but it 
is made close to the shape in front, though not so high as 
the throat, being rather open, and displaying a full chemi- 
sette of French cambric, with a square worked collarette 
falling over. The pelisse fastens in front with hooks and 
eyes, and is decorated with bows; a broad band, edged 
with satin of the same color, descends from the waist, goes 
round and forms the border of the pelisse, andis ornament- 
ed by a row of painted leaves, with roulean satin binding, 
which is continued over the bust and meets behind. The 
sleeves are en gigot, and have broad waist-bands, with 
printed leaves to correspond: ceinture edged with satin. 
Rose coloured hat of watered gros de Naples; the brim 
extremely large, with a blond curtain veil, a quarter of a 
yard deep; the crown circular and the trimming in the 
form of large leaves, with rose-colored satin rouleau bind- 
ing, aud a bouquet of flowers on each side: the strings are 
of broad satin riand, and descend from a bow on the left 
side ; they are very long and have each a bow at the end. 
Gold ear-rings, chain and cross ; yellow gloves ; black kid 
shuts. 





EVENING DRESS. 

Dress of white tulle over a white satin slip, made straight 
acress the bust, a little full in front, and rather low on the 
shoulder. The sleeves are short and ornamented with pufts 
in the torm of cordatum, or heart-shaped leaves of tuile, 





; surrounded by a band of white satin, edged on each side 


with colored satin, and fastened at the points with small 
battons, Narrow trimming of blond round the arm and 
top of the corsage : two bands of gold color satin are ar- 
ranged on each side from the shoulder to the front of the 
waist, where they are crossed by the cincture, which is 
fastened by a ruby clasp with a pendant pear-shaped pearl. 
Thre: bands descend from the waist, half way down the 
skirt, and support three cordata puffs, similar, though lar- 
ger than those on the sleeves ; these rest on four beneath, 
are placed on the points of five more, which belong to the 
border that surrounds the dress: a broad white satin band, 
ornamented with spots of gold color satin, between trans- 
verse bands of the same, and a narrow rouleau terminates 
the dress. The head-dress consists of a gold tiara comb 
adorned with different colored oval stones, and an embroi- 
dered veil of tulle, arranged in two large bows on the crown 
of the head, and falling in graceful drapery over the shoul- 
ders. The hair is parted on the forehead, and in large 
eurls on each side: it is dressed very high at the top be- 
tween the comb and the veil. Ear-rings, necklace, and 
locket of filligree gold, studded with rubies ; gold bracelets, 
with ruby clasps outside the gloves, which are of kid, and 
drawn at the elbow with gold color satin riband ; white 
satin shoes. 





(From the World of Fashion.) 
BALL DRESS. 


Dress of pink crepe-lisse or gauze over a satin slip of 
the same color ; trinmed at the border with two flounces, 
fluted en dents de loups ; each flounce edged with pink sa- 
tin, and headed by roleaux of the same material. Be- 
tween the flounces, which have a very marked separation 
fron each other, are branches representing coral, in pink 
satin ; these are each fastened together at the base, by a 
rosette of pink satin riband. The body plain but orna- 
mented in a novel manner with roleaux of satin, placed up- 
wards, corresponding with the branches on the skirt ; these 
are surmounted by scallops reversed, en reuleauz ; an or- 
nament of gauze or crape en limicon, which torm a rucice, 





surrounds the bust, The sleeves short, with a bias orna- 


'| a bird of paradise plume. 
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ment like that mentioned above, and on the shoulder, a 
scroll trimming of pink satin. A pink satin sash, with the 
ends floating behind, of a moderate length. The hair ar- 
ranged in full clusters of curls on each side of the face ; an 
Apollo knot on the summit of the head, surrounded on the 
left side with five Glauvina pins; frem the right descends 
Ear-rings of pearls and a neck- 
lace formed of very large oriental pearls in one row. 


MORNING DRESS. 


Dress of gros de Naples of date leaf-green, made high 
with Mexican points round the throat, and three rows of 
the same kind of ornaments doubled round the border of 
the skirt. Body plain, and sleeves en gigot ; with broad 
gold regal bracelets at the wrists. The dress surmounted 
by a full narrow ruff of lace. Bonnet of pink satin, orna- 
mented with blond, and double pink garden poppies, 


(From La Belle Assemblee.) 
SUMMER PROMENADE DRESS. 


A GOWN of pistachio green taffety, made partially high, 
with a broad border composed of foliage ornaments round 
the skirt: the leaves, which extend upwards and down- 
wards, are confined in the middle by a ring-strap, which 
seems to separate one leaf from the other: every leaf is 
edged round by a narrow rouleau, and the points of the 
upper leaves are each finished by a rosette of riband, the 
colour of the dress ; the hem next the shoe is concealed by 
a wadded rouleau. Plain body a ’ Espagnole, with Cas- 
tilian points round the waist : each side of the bust so orna- 
mented as to form a stomacher in front, composed of zig- 
zag diamonds in rich silk cerdon. The sleeves are in the 
gigot shape, but not very capacious, with antique points at 
the wrists, and next the hand a broad gold bracelet, fas- 
tened with a cameo. A collar, a la Chevaliere, of fine 
lace, falls over from the throat, and is fastened in front, 
with a red cornelian, set in wrought gold. Over a small 
cap of lace is worn a Leghorn hat, lined with pink, and 
trimmed with bows of broad riband, of straw-colour and 
pistachio-green ; very long strings of the same riband float- 
ing over the shoulders. 

EVENING COSTUME. 

Dress of tulle or gossamer gauze over white satin; the 
border richly ornamented in slight white satin, next the 
feet the ornament is of an antique Grecian figure, forming 
a sort of fluting : above this, a rouleau, which is surmount- 
ed by a regular row of scrolls of crape, edged with white 
satin: these scrolls are stiffened, and, though light, have 
avery rich appearance. The body is of white satin, fit- 
ting close to the shape, with a double falling tucker of 
broad blond, divided by narrow rouleauz of satin: the 
sleeves very short, plain, and full. On the right side of the 
bust is worn a small bouquet of full-blown summer roses, 
A sash of rich white riband has three ends depending in 
front, which do not come quite as low as the trimming at 
the border; each of these ends is terminated by a bow of 
riband. A diadem-beret-toque constitutes the head-dress, 
and is of pink spotted gauze ; the diadem-toque part very 
much elevated : next the hair a regal coronet-bandeau, @ 
la Cleopatra; a pink plume, resembling that of the bird 
of paradise, falls over the left side. ‘The ear-rings are of 
fine pearls, as is the necklace, which is fastened in front 
with a cameo set in gold ; beneath this necklace is tied a 
pink barege sautoir, drawn through aring, with an antique 
head in cameo. 





CHINESE LADIES. 

The exhibition at the Grand Saloon, 94 Pall-Mall, Lon- 
don, is the most curious and interesting that has ever ap- 
peared in Europe, and is daily visited by crowds of the 
Haut Ton and Cognoscenti, who invariably express them- 
selves highly gratified with the sight of these singularly 
interesting Women, the only ones of their sex ever seen out 
of the Celestial Empire, and even there as inaccessible to 
the sight of Foreigners as the Harams of the Grand Seign- 
or. The very diminitive feet of the Chinese Ladies (but 
three inches long) hitherto appreciated only by the sight 
oi their shoes in the cabinets of the curious, and which one 
ly excited doubts as to their reality, are here proved by 
ocular demonstration. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*¢Sidney” is heartily wel Our p 1 know- 
ledge of his talents, and the pleasure which we, in com- 
mon with all the readers of the Port Folio, derived from 
his contributions to that Journal in the time of Dennie, 
and afterwards, would of themselves be sufficient to insure 
him a warm reception, even if the effusions with which 
he has politely favoured us were destitute of that intrinsic 
merit they abundantly possess. We shall rely upon him 
as a constant contributor, for we know that he has ample 
leisure to woo the Muses, and the favours which they have 
lavisbly bestowed upon him require that he should be 
constant in his devotions at their shrine. 

The poetical articles signed “*O, B.” in our present and 
first numbers, are from the pen of a gentleman who has 
hitherto been favourably known to the readers of the 
United States Gazette, and Saturday Evening Post, as the 
*¢ Ocean Bard.’? We are confident, from the specimens 
we have seen, that the contributions he intends making to 
our paper will acquire great credit for his new cognomen. 

“The Hour of Eve,” by J. B. P. is worthy of that gen- 
tleman. We shall give it a place in our next. 

“J. W. S.” will perceive that his hint has been attend- 
ed to. We thank him for the suggestion. 








MISS EDGEWORTH. 

We have received from a literary friend in this city an 
original essay, written by the celebrated Maria Edge- 
worth in the year 1815, which has not appeared in 
any edition of that lady’s works, and, indeed, has never, 
through any medium, been given to the public. It has 
been handed to us for publication, and we shall next 
week present it to our readers. Of its authenticity there 
can be no doubt, the gentleman who furnished it being 
of the first respectability, and he assures us the MS. 
is in the hand-writing of Miss Edgeworth’s sister, and the 
corrections, of which there are several, in the proper chi- 
rograph of the author. We have not had leisure to exa- 
mine it closely, but from the acknowledged abilities of the 
writer, and the singularity of an essay from the pen of a 
distinguished foreigner first appearing before the public in 
an American Journal, we anticipate it will prove highly 
interesting to our readers. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

Ix our proposals we stated, that, annexed to the first num- 
ber of every month, subscribers would be furnished with a 
quarto copperplate engraving descriptive of interesting 
scenery either in our own country or abroad. This pro- 
mise we have so far complied with by the publication of 
the ‘‘ Alhambra,” a beautiful, and, from the romantic as- 
sociations connected with it, highly interesting plate ; and 
in our next, which will be the first number of the second 
month, we shall present our patrons with a well executed 
plate of Mont Blanc, from the Valley of Chamony, on the 
side ded by S e, with an accurate description of 
that stupendous work of Nature. We mention these matters 
now, because we knew that public patronage has been great- 
ly abused by persons who have‘held out promises which they 
never intended to fulfil; and we are anxious to show our 
determination and ability to comply with the conditions 
we have made with subscribers, and thereby avoid be- 
coming obnoxious to that censure which has fallen so justly 
on those to whom we allude. 


FASHIONS. 

Two weeks since ‘* The Souvenir” contained a descrip- 
tion of the Philadelphia Fashions, illustrated by an en- 
graving. That engraving, though strikingly correct in de- 
sign, was not, in consequence of the great haste with which 
it was unavoidably brought out, so weli executed as was 
desirable. To compensate for this deficiency we have con- 
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cluded to publish another in anticipation of the regular series, 
and have now in preparation, expressly for this work, a 
plate, representing two temale figures, which will be finish- 
ed in a very superior style. 

‘It may be proper to apprise the public,” as a brother edi- 
tor would gay, that the plate we intend publishing will ex- 
hibit the present costume of our own city, and not a close 


_| imitation of that which prevailed in London four yeurs 


ago! The impressions will be ready for delivery at the ex- 
piration of two weeks. Price to non-subscribers fifty cents for 
single copies ; printed on fine white paper and handsomely 
coloured. Orders to be left at the Publication Uftice. 





“THE STUDENTS ALBUM.” 
Tue rapid increase ot periodical literature in this coun- 
try, during the past ten years, has been truly astonishing. 
Anterior to that period, with the exception of a few stan- 
dard publications, works of this character were but little 
known among us ; and now, in addition to the many issued 
in the larger cities of the Union, there is scarcely an inland 
town uniurnished with a Gazette professing to be a vehicle 
of literary information. Some of these, it is true, are pe- 
rishing for want oi proper support, and must shortly, like 
many of their predecessors which have long since passed 
beyond a brief existence, descend to nothingness and obli- 
vion. But no sooner is one withdrawn from public obser- 
vation than its place is supplied by dozens, and thus, in- 
stead of decreasing, the number is daily augmented. That 
all do not receive sufficient encouragement to continue we 
are not surprised ; our wonder is that so many are success- 
ful. Let us not be understood, however, as expressing any 
disinclination to the increase of these periodicals, on the 
contrary we rejoice at it; for whatever surprise the avidi- 
ty with which they are sought after may excite, to us it is 
clearly indicative that a relish for intellectual food (if we 
may s0 say) prevails to a greater degree in our own land 
than van elsewhere be found. 
We are confident the people of no nation in Europe 
would support halt the literary papers published in the 
United States ; and their great success in this country can 
only be ted for by supposing a paramount desire of 
information to exist among us. But while we attribute the 
patronage bestowed upon these periodicals, mainly, to the 
tlow of public teeling in their favour, we must not omit to 
say that many of them would tor a long time have wasted 
‘‘ their sweetness on the desert air,”’ but for the kindness 
and courtesy exercised by the Editors of established Jour- 
nals in ushering iniant publications to the notice of the read- 
ing world. There is a frankness and liberality among Edi- 
tors generally, which induces them to exert their influence 
in forwarding the interests of publications similar in most 
respects to their own, that is truly gratilyiag and praise- 
worthy. Some, however, are so morbidly jealous, that in 
every new work issued trom the press, they discover a ri- 
val to themselves, and use every etiort which petty malig- 
nancy can suggest to thwart their fancied opponents. This 
course of conduct is truly despicable, and with men who 
can thus act, we disclaim all communion of sentiment. 
We believe there is room in this wide world for all who 
may be introduced to move along without jostling and jar- 
ring with one another, and we cannot but condemn those 
who are continually disturbing the public with their little 
strifes and jealousies. For our part it will always afford 
us pleasure to assist in advancing any meritorious under- 
taking, and we therefore recommend ‘*'The Students’ Al- 
bum” to public attention and patronage. This little work, 
of which (though not sent directly to ourselves) we have 
seen a No., from the variety of its contents, the ability it 
displays, the neatness of its appearance, and above all its 
cheapness, certainly deserves, and we have no doubt will 
receive, a fair portion of encouragement. It is published 
weekly in Schenectady, N. Y., in an octavoform, each No. 
containing sixteen pages of closely printed matter, and on 
good paper, at $2 per annum. We believe it is conduct- 
ed, as its name intimates, by the Students of the Seminary 
at that place. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Contributions of the Maclurian Lyceum, No 2, two 
coloured plates, 8 vo. 

Tales tor Leisure Hours, 12mo. 

The Politics, Kelations, and Statistics of the Western 
World, &c. 8 vo. 











The correspondence of Fenelon, collected by the Abbe 
Caron, in France, Germany, and the Low Countries, has 
been recently published in seven volumes. 

The Prospectus of a new literary magazine has just been 
issued. It is to be entitled The Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine, and devoted to general literature and the fine 
arts. 

Lady Morgan has announced a new National Tale. 





Some of our distant subscribers having complained of the 
increased postage on ‘* The Souvenir,” we called upon the 
Post-Master-General, now on a visit to this city, and that 
gentleman, after examining the paper, favoured us with the 
following note to the iost-Master of this city :— 

** As this publication notices political events, and con- 
tains advertisements, the postage should be charged on it, 
when sent in the mail, as tor a newspaper. 

“R. BacueE, Esq. “J. McLEAN.” 





PREMIUMS. 
To obiain for ‘‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matte, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement On native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 
1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 
2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 
3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, §20. 
4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 
The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 
All Jed for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, to the publisher, accompanied by a 
sealed note containing the name of the writer, which will 
in no case be opened unless when the prize has been 
awarded. 
Editors throughout the United States, friendly to the 
promotion of American Literature, will please to give the 
above one or more insertions. 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 
Mr. McLean, Post-Master-General, arrived in this city 
on Monday evening, from New-York, and has taken lodg- 
ings at the United States Hotel. 
The Messrs. Stevens, of New-York, have built a new and 
splendid steam-boat, the North America, to run between 
New-York and Albany. She is intended to run through in 
ten hours. She performed 10 miles in 34 minutes on her 
first trial. 
At the commencement of the Rutgers Medical College 
in New-York, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was con- 
ferred on Professor T. P. Jones, of this city. 

Com. Porter is still at Key West, and blockaded by 
Laborde. Com. P. is said to be very popular with the 
nation to which he at present belongs. 

The Quebec Gazette states that much sickness prevails 
amongst the emigrants from Great Britain, which proves 
fatal to many. 

The Earl of Dalhousie, Governor General of the Cana- 
das, has cancelled the commissions of a number of the 
militia officers of the upper province, for having taken a 
part in the proceedings of some late popular meetings.— 
The officers are ordered to the ranks. The editor of the 
Canadian Spectator talks rather sharply upon the occasion. 

The trial of Strang, for the murder oi John \WV hi ;'le, 
will come on at Albany this day. It is said that noi, th- 
standing his confessions, he has declared that he will plead 
not guilty. Mrs. Whipple will be tried at the same court. 

Twenty-three calicoe printers arrived at Portsmouth, 
N. H. from Liverpool. ‘They are to be employed at Do- 
ver, Mass. 

Slave Trade.—By an arrival at Charleston, we learn 
that—* A schooner from the coast of Africa, with 250 ne- 
groes, came to anchor about four leagues off ‘Trinidad de 
Cuba, on the 29th June. She landed the negroes at night, 
und entered on the $3lst under Dutch colours, She was 


despatched feom St. Jago de Cuba—this ‘s her third trip 
She lost 110 on the passage.” 

Owenian settement at 
New Harinony, by which injury was oceasioned to the 
It was produced by b htning, which 


within a short time. 


A fire jately cecurred at th 


amount of F2000 





struck a barn filled witu straw, and consumed it. 
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The three Spaniards concerned in the horrid murder 
on board the brig Crawford, have severally been tried 
in the Circuit Court at Richmond, Va. and convicted. 
The Judge then pronounced their sentence, and fixed 
the day of their execution to Friday, the 17th of August. 
Felix and Couro seemed affected by their sentence, but 
Pepe remained unmoved. They were tried under the 
indictment of piracy only, Mr. Standard, U. S. Attor- 
ney, considering it to be unnecessary to arraign them for 
murder. 

A letter to the Editors of the Baltimore American, 
from a friend at Port au Prince, under date of the fifth 
instant, says:—¢ The island is not so quiet as when I 
was here last. On the 3d instant four Government Of- 
ficers were tried, condemned and shot for a conspiracy 
to murder President Boyer. Two more have been ar- 
rested, and now await their trial. These proceedings 
have caused some alarm among the foreigners, and I 
think the sooner I can leave this, the better. Yesterday 
being our Fourth of July, the Americans here, to the 
number of twenty, sat down to an elegant dinner in ce- 
lebration of the day.” 

The German nobility are endeavouring to prevent the 
marriage of Matlemoisclle Sontag. It is said that the 
Prince of H*********** having applied to the Grand 
Marshall of Prussia to know whether his wite would be 
received at court, the latter replied that she could not, 
unless presented by his father. The young Prince has 
in vain endeavoured te obtain this concession from his 
father, It is feared he will destroy himself rather than 
give up his prospect of marriage. 





THE DRAMA, 
THEATRE. 

Wednesday evening, July 18th—Arnold’s clever 
opera of the “ Shipwreck.” was produced for the first 
time these ten years. As but little in commendation can 
be said of its performance, we defer making any re- 
marks til! itsfuture representation. 4 Pus de Trois by 
the French dancers concluded che night’s entertainment. 
One would suppose from the shortness of the dance of 
these people, Lint they have taken for motto: 

“ If it were dune when tis done, then "twere well 
It were done quickly.” 

Friday evenivg, July 20th— Falls of Clyde,” the 
Dancers—* My Graadmother.” 

Saturday evening, July 2tst—The farce of the  Co- 
met” and the dancers. As ie dramatic part of the en- 
tertainments on the above nights, have not been re 
eommended to attention by any particular excellence, a 
minute account of them were unnecessary. 

Monday evening, July 23d.—T he operaof the * Ship- 
wreck” for the benefit and last appearance this season, 
of Madame Hutin, and Monsieur and Madame Achille. 
There were between six aud seven hundred dollars m 
the house. A pretty general wish has been expressed 
by the patrons of the Theatre, that Mr. Warren would 
make such arrangeneuts as will enable him to gratify 
them with the performances of these celebrated dancers 
during the ensuing winter season. We hope he will en- 
deavour to meet these desires. 

crRcus. 

Wednesday evening, July 18th—Was produced for 
the first time in this city, a new Melo Drama, entitled 
Luke the Labourer.” It is a well written piece of the 
kind, if it does not possess much originality ; it affects 
by its pathos, ang the happy and interesting disposition 
of many of the sceues. Luke, the hero of the Drama, 
is something similac to Moreton’s Robert Tyke; with 
this difference, however, that while the latter is recalled 
from the brink o destruction by listening to the voice 
of conscience, the former is a bold and determined 
villain to the last, till, by pursuing his vengeance too 
far, he is entangled in the snare he has set for his vie- 
tims. It was received throughout with great approba- 
tion.” It was uncoi monly well played. Although Mr. 
Hallam is not quite the actor ior such a part as Luke, he 
failed in nothing that could impart interest, or give effect 


Mr. Smith, as Charles, was, as he always appears 
to be, easy and unconstrained ; natural and unaffected. 

Mr. Placide’s Bobby Trot was irresistibly comic 
and diverting. This gentleman is an invaluable acquisi- 
tion to any stage; being, as it would seem, capable of 
filling creditably, characters in almost every department 
ot the Drama. We have seen him in many with the 
highest satisfaction. 

Miss Stanard showed, in Clara, how much may be 
made of a character by understanding stage effect. 

Thursday evening, July 19.—Colman’s comedy of 
“ John Bull,” with a new piece called “ Bears not 
Beasts,” were performed for the Benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Green. The first was infinitely better played than 
could have been expected. Mr. Green’s Dennis Brul- 
gruddery is so well known that it were unnecessary to 
make any remarks upon it. Mr. Smith’s Honorable 
Tom Shuffleton, approximated nearer to the author’s de- 
sign than any one whom we have seen in it; we cannot 
say the same of Mr. Grierson’s Peregrine, and Mr. 
Hallam’s Job Thornbéerry, though they were very passa- 
ble. Mr. Mitchell is a very respectable personater of 
such parts as Sir Simon Rochdale. Mrs. Green and 
Mr. Placide in their respective characters of Lady 
Caroline, and Dan, are of course included in our com- 
mendation. Of the afterpiece of “* Bears not Beasts,” 
we can Only say, that it is so singularly ridiculous that it 
would be impossible for a Vestor to see it without being 
convulsed with laughter. 

Monday evening, July 23d.—The Circus closed with 
the Grand Romantic Spectacle of the Cataract of the 
Ganges,” with other novelties for the benefit of Mr, 
Cowell, the manager. He had an overflowing house. 
The entertainmeuts produced at this place, have been 
numerous and attractive, although it has been opened 
only for a short period, and during, certainly, the most 
uuprofitable seasup in the year for theatrical amuse- 
meats. The houses have been much better than could 


pears, that Mr. Cowell has been amply rewarded for his 
exertions. It is said that the Circus will be converied 
into a Uheatre ; and will be opened early in the fall, 
under the management of Mr. Cowell. The pertor- 
mances will be exclusively dramatic. We have every 
reason to believe, that under the direction of so able and 
zealous a caterer for the public, it will be the centre ot 
attraction and fashivuable resort, 

A new piece entitled “ Love and Reason,” (a singu- 
lar association!) has been successtully played at Covent 
Garden. It isatrauslation from the French—the source 
of all modern dramas. 

The celebrated Mademoiselle George, the Siddons of 
France, made her first appearance on the evening of the 
30th ot May, at the French Theatre, ‘Tuitenham street, 
London, in Voltaire’s tragedy of Merope. She ts,in per- 
son, rater stout, with a fine tragic and expressive face. 
Her voice is good and pleasing, except that when carmied 
.00 high by passion, it becomes somewhat dissonant ; her 
delivery is excellent, and has the only fault peculiar to the 
French, especially when abroad, of being somewhat ra- 
pid; when, however, she is not ina paroxysm of pas- 
sion, her utterance is extremely clear, and every word 
cun be fully understood and fuily felt; her acting is ot 
the very first class, at once energetic and diguiiicd, and 
we know no one at present on the English stage which 
couid for a moment be compared to her. 

The London Literary Gazette of the 26th of May, no- 
ticing Kean, the actor, observes—* For Mr. hean, fallen 
as he is, we can fee! no other emotion than tha: of pity.” 

Mr. Caldwell’s company of comedians begun to play at 
St. Louis, Missouri, at the commencement oi this month. 

Mr. Hackett was announced to appear in au imitation 
of Kean, at Coveut Garden, London, on the Sth ult. for the 
benefit of Mr. Jones. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
The Countess of Nottingham, who was a relation, but 
no triend, of the Earl of Essex, being on her death-bed en- 
treated to see Queen Elizabeth, declaring that she had 








to the character. 





something to confess to her, before she could die in peace. 


reasonably have been expected; and we hope, as it ap-|} 





On her Majesty’s arrival, the Countess produced a ring, 
which she said the Earl of Essex had sent her after his 
condemnation, with an earnest request that she would de~ 
liver it to the Queen, as the token by which he implored 
her mercy ; but which, in obedience to her husband, to 
whom she had communicated the circumstance, she had 
hitherto withheld, for which she entreated the Queen’s for- 
giveness, On sight of the ring, Elizabeth instantly recog- 
nized it as one which she had herself presented to her un- 
happy favourite on his departure for Cadiz, with the ten- 
der promise, that of whatsoever crimes his enemies might 
have accused him, or whatsoever offences he might actu- 
ally have committed against her, on his returning to her 
that pledge, she would either pardon him, or admit him at 
least to justify himself in her presence. Transported at 
once with grief and rage, on learning the barbarous infide- 
lity of which the Earl had been the victim, and herself the 
dupe, the Queen shook in her bed the dying Countess, and 
vehemently exclaimed, that God might forgive her, but 
she never could, and flung herself from the chamber. Return- 
ing to her palace, she surrendered herself without resist- 
ance to the despair which seized her heart on this fatal and 
too late disclosure.—Hence her refusal of medicine, and al- 
most ef food—hence her obstinate silence interrupted onl, 
by sighs, groans, and broken hints of deep sorrow, whic! 
ie cared not to reveal—hencé the days and nights passed 
by her seated on her floor, sleepless, her eyes fixed, and 
her finger pressed upon her mouth—hence, in short, all 
those heart-rending symptoms of incurable and mortal an-~ 
guish which conducted her, in the space of twenty days, 
to the lamentable termination of along life of power, pros- 
perity, and glory.” 


MARRIED. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. B. Allen, Mr. RopeERT 
M. AnNERS, to Miss Marrua, only daughter of Mr. Ro- 
bert Pullen, all of this city. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. W. H. De Lancey, Joun 
L. Newso ip, Esq. to Repecca, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Trotter, merchant, all of this “—<- 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wooller, Mr. HEnr¥ 
Dover, to Miss ExizaBeTH CoRNMAN, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rey. Dr. Sargeant, Mr. Da- 
NIEL Morris, to Miss CATHERINE PrarF, all of this 
c 





ity. 

On the 5th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Engles, Mr. WitL1aM 
L. Rusuron, of New-York, to Miss Mary P. Farr, 
daughter of the late William Farr, of Birmingham, Eng- 


and. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Jaggett, Mr. JoHN 
Henry Jounson, of Bristol, Bucks county, to Miss Lou- 
isa Henry, of this city. 


DIED. 

On Friday, the 20th inst. Joun Taytor, son of Abra- 
ham Taylor, in the 23d year of his age. 

On Friday morning, the 20th inst. Mr. JEREMIAH 
Young, in the 40th year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 18th inst. suddenly, Morris 
F. Ear. 

On Thursday afternoon, EpwarpD, son of Mr. Reuben 
Oliver, aged 14 years 6 months. 

On Friday morning, Mrs. RacHEL FIELD, in the 72d 
year of her age. 

On Thursday last, WiLL14M Dawson, son of Mordecai 
L. Dawson, aged 7. 

On Friday morning, Mrs. RacHAEL FIELD, in the 72d 
year of her age. 

On Friday morning, after a lingering illness, Mr. THo- 
MAS CREss, aged 42. 

On Thursday evening, EDwaRD OLIVER, aged 14 years 
and 6 months. 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. Wa. I. Jones, in the 56th 
year of his age. 

On Friday afternoon, the 13th inst. Miss ANNA ELIza- 
BETH Mormon, aged 17 years, daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
vlorton. 

On Thursday evening, the 12th inst. aged 78 years, Mrs. 
Resecca Dover. 

On ‘Thursday afternoon, CHRISTOPHER TENNENT, son 
of George M‘Leod, aged 8 months and 25 days. 

On the 6th inst. Mrs. Manta HuBBARD, aged 60 years, 
wife of Mr. Elisha Hubbard. 

On the 17th inst. suddenly, Mr. Isaac Hatt, aged 68 

ears. 

. On the 15th inst, at Chester, Pa. IsaBeLLa, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Robins, merchant, of this city, aged $ 
months and 7 days. . 

In this city, on Tuesday, the 17th inst. Mrs, Ann 
Evans, of Snowhill, Maryland. 

On the 16th inst. Bensamin L. Watton, aged 31 





ears. 
P On the 18th inst. Mr. EBENEZER S, TaLMADGE, aged 
37 years, of a lingering illness, which he bore with chris- 
tian fortitude. é F 

On the 23d ult. at Mlinois, near St. Louis, Missouri, 
aged 64 years, JoserH HeRTzoG, Esq. late of this city. 

On Monday morning, the 2d inst. in Doylestown town- 
ship, Bucks County, Mr. James E. WuiTeHeap, son of 
James Whitehead, Esq. of Philadelphia, aged 23 years, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
HOME. 

SPEED on thou proud and gallant bark 
Thy way across the main, 

O’er the wild waves of ocean dark, 
To my loved home again. 

Home—oh, how each soft feeling swells 
In the way-farer’s breast ; 

At that short word his memory tells 
O’er all his moments blest— 

And pictures to his raptared view 
The green, where when a child 

He with his village comrades drew, 
And there with sport beguiled 

The long and tedious summer day ; 
But time, fast rolling on, 

Those scenes has changed, and far away 
Those youthful joys have flown ; 

And tears oft cloud the wanderer’s eye, 
And down his turrow'’d cheek, 

So tempest hardened, steal their way— 
Those tears his feelings speak. 

And oft he dreams of that sweet glade, 
Where undisturbed by care, 

He waited ’neath its cooling shade 

« That loved one’s coming there. 

And oft his fancy, ever true, 
Each moment of the bliss. 

And care, they either felt or knew 
Their first, their last fond kiss, 

Shows fresh as though but yesterday ; 
And plays around his heart, 

Brightening the gloom that shrouds his way 
With hopes to meet and part 

No more. Yes, wakened memory points to view 
Her placid feeling smile, 

Her form to graceful nature true, 
Her heart so free from guile ; 

Whose unassuming virtue, round 
His heart, which ne’er betore 

By love was sway’d, its spells had bound 
And thrown love’s trammels o’er. 

Such thoughts of home, when ploughing o’er 
The turbid ocean’s breast, 

To some strange clime or foreign shore, 
Come like a sunbeam blest, 

Breaking upon the darkened soul 
When shrouded by despair ; 

They tree it from its iell controul, 
And make all sunshine there. 

These by-gone scenes, when else prove nought, 
Oit blunt care’s piercing dart ; 

Home triumphs in each wand’ring thought, 


And rules the rudest heart. O. B. 





THE BRIDAL. 
Dip you see the red rose on its bonny green stem, 
As it opened its lips to the dew? 
The new fledged birds, did ye look upon them, 
Just fluttering their wings ere they flew ? 
Did you mark the young light dawning down ni the east 
With clouds cold and silent above ? 
Did you hear the bells ring at the village spread feast ; 
And see the young bride and her love ? 
O, the rose it has bloom’d, it is withered, "tis dead, 
And its leaves blow away with a breath ; 
O, the birds they are grown, they are strong, they are fled: 
And the fowler has done them to death! 
O, the light brightened forth over woodland and dell, 
Then it faded and faded away! 
O, the bells that were ringing, are tolling a knell, 
And the bride and her loye--where are they ? 


THE SISTERS. 
They grew together, 
Like toa ae thos cating parted, 
But yet an union in partition: 
‘Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So with two seeming bodies but one heart.—Shaks. 


Isaw then when their bud of life 

Was slowly opening into flower, 
Before a cloud ot care or strife 

Had burst above their natal bower,— 
Ere this world’s blight had marred a grace 
That mantled o’er each sparkling face. 


What were they then? Twotwinkling stars— 
The youngest of an April sky— 

Far, far from earth and earth-born jars, 
Together shining peacefully,— 

New borrowing, now dispensing light, 

Radiant as hope, and calm as bright! 


What were they then? Two limpid streams 
Through Life’s green vale in beauty gliding, 
Mingling like half-forgotten dreams ;— 
Now ’neath the gloom of willows hiding, 
Now dancing o’er the turf away, 
In playful waves and glittering spray. 
I see them as I saw them then, 
With careless brows and laughing eyes ; 
They flash upon my soul again 
With all their infant witcheries,— 
Two gladsome spirits, sent on earth 
As envoys from the muse of mirth! 


Such Fancy’s dreams—but never more 
"May Fancy with such dreams be fed ; 
Those buds have withered to their core, 
Before their leaves had time to spread,— 
Those stars are tallen irom on high— 
Those twin bright streams are ever dry ! 
Whilst Spring was gladdening all the skies, 
Mid blooming flowers and sunny weather, 
Death came to them, in gentlest guise, 
And smote them, in his love, together : 
In concert thus they lived and died, 
And still lie slumbering side by side.x—Literary Gaz. 





SONG. 
I vow’D a vow of faith to thee, 
By the red rose of sune ; 
I vow’d it by the rainbow, 
And by the silver moon. 
The red rose is departed, 
Fresh ones are blooming there ; 
The rainbow has not leit a shade 
Upon the azure air. 
And the crescent moon has swell’d 
Into a golden round, 
And a sign of chance and change 
On each and all are found. 
Then say not I have broken 
The faith I vow’d to thee ; 
Change was made for all on earth,— 
Was it not made tor me ? L. E. L. 
SLUMBERS OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 
Say hast thou mark’d along the quiet deep 
In one rich line a gleam of moonlight sleep ? 
So still, so pale, so beautiful she lay, 
While vegelanty low her bosom’s play, 
Was faint as ocean’s heave in stillest day, 
Through its thin shroud hast traced the mountain head, 
When morning mists their spangled gauze have spread ? 
So the light veil descending to the knee, 
Robed her fair form, but show’d its symmetry. 
Say, too, ’mid foaming torrent has thou seen 
Some islet rock whose mossy knoll of green 
Beckons the breaking waves, that circling stray, 
And round its base in thousand eddies play ? 
Oh yet more beautiful to gazer s view, 
O’er her young brow the turban’s verdant hue 
Rose gaily crested, while in sport unbound, 
In reckless tides her ringlets streamed around; 
With raven curls on neck of ivory fell, 
Veil’d her light lids still sealed in slumber’s spell, 
And floating wildly strove in vain to hide 
The glistening bosom, and the pure blue tide 
t on its couch of marble seem’d to glow 
Like violets scattered o’er a bed of snow. 








New Monthly Mag. 


MELANGE. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy.—Henry VIII, 


On a recent ecclesiastical arrangement, rendered neces- 
sary by the decease of a Rey, Prelate, it was suggested to 
George IV. that a certain Doctor should at once be colla- 
ted to a lucrative see, thereby being, as to profit, placed 
above the head of a deserving Bishop whom the King de- 
signed to benefit by giving his Lescol the vacant dio~ 
cese. ‘*What are your reasons ?” asked his Majesty. 
“Why, Sire,” said the courtier, ‘the Bishop of is 
such an unintelligible character, and Dr. —— is of such 
an affable and charming disposition.” ‘If that be so, 
then,” said the King, “‘by all means let the se 5 be 
translated, and your triend, the Doctor, be preferred.” 





Cries Sylvia, to a reverend Dean, 
What reason can be ape 
(Since marriage is a holy thing,) 
That there are none in heaven. 
There are no women, he replied; 
She quickly turn‘d the jest ; 
Women there are, but I’m afraid 
They cannot find a priest. 


Sheridan being in the country on a visit, an elderly mai- 
den lady, for whose society he had no fancy, set her heart 
on being his companion in a walk. He excused himself 
at first on account of the badness of the weather, but was 
soon afterwards intercepted in an attempt to escape without 
her. ‘¢ Well, it has cleared up, I see.” ‘* Why, yes,” he 
answered, ‘it has cleared up, enough for one, but not for 
two.” 

Pat was once asked by his master—‘‘ What noise is that 
I hear ?””—“ My Lord,” he replied, ‘It is only the singing 
in my ears—I have heard it these six months.” 








Lord Norbury, in passing sentence on a thief who had 
been convicted of stealing a time-piece in a dwelling-house, 
said, that in grasping at dime he had reached eternity. 





“ To-day,” says Dick, ‘‘is April-day, 
And, tho’ so ae wise you be, 
A bet, whate’er you like, I'll lay, 
Ere night I make a fool of thee!” 
S¢ A fool I may be made, ’tis true ; 
But, Dick,” cries Tom, ‘‘ne’er be afraid ; 
No man can make a fool of you, 
For you’re a fool already made.” 





A place-hunter one day presented himself to Prince Tal- 
leyrand, and said, ‘‘ You know, Sir, that you have pro- 
mised to give me a place; I have come, therefore, once 
more to present myself before you.” ‘I am glad to see 
you,”’ said the Prince, ‘‘ but tell me something that will 
suit you, and which is in my gift ; I cannot go seeking for 
you. Some time after the same personage returned beam- 
ing with hope. ‘¢ Sir,” said he, * such a place is vacant.” 
‘Vacant! And if it is vacant, what can I do for you? 
Learn, my good friend, that whenever a situation is vacant 
it is already disposed of.” 





**T would,” says Fox, ‘a tax devise, 
*¢ That shall not fall on me ;” 

‘‘ Then tax receipts,” Lord North replies, 
“‘ For those you never see !” 





Sir, said a coarse sailor looking man in a corner, ‘the 
musquetoes we have in this country are not to be compared 
to those in the south ; why they’!] eat upa Yankee, as you 
would a radish without nal in Georgia. Talk about these 
little, sickly, mooring things—why, sir, what would 
you think of a New-Orleans musquetoe? They fly about 
the room as large as a goose, and carry a brickbat under 
their wings to sharpen their bills on. 





A fire epee at @ public house, one of the crowd was 
requestiug the engineer to play against the wainscot of the 
tap-room ; but being told it was in no danger, ‘‘ I’m — 
for that,” said he, ‘for I have a long score upon it whic 
I shall never be able to pay.” 

Lord Norbury, eo that Mr. Day was going to be 
married, remarked, ‘‘ Then he’s a day after the fuir.” 





A celebrated lawyer, of Boston, once concluded an elo- 
quent harangue to the jury aguinst the prisoner, with ‘‘He 
bared his arm, gentlemen, he bared his arm to heaven, and 
—stole the sugar.” 
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